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. Rxrormers did aim at; people have ſeen it already, and poſterity 
hereafter will more experience it; that it is not that God's Clergy 
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CURSORY REMARKS. 


REVEREND SIR, 


T is perhaps an attempt, that at firſt 
ſight may appear very preſumptuous, 
for an unknown and inſignificant indivi- 
dual (as the author of this ſmall pamph- 
let confeſſedly avows himſelf to be) to 
dare a few. obſervations on the pen of a 
writer ſo diſtinguiſhed. as yours is in the 
wide extended walks of literature.—But 
that conſideration, though it may at firſt 
ſtartle, will not leave any laſting alarm, 
on one who, from the, humility of his 
ſituation, and ideas, need not fear falling ; 
and who, by the ſame reaſons, is totally 
precluded from all the ambitious views 
of controverſy. Conceiving you therefore 
B 28 
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as I PR Reverend Sir, to be as ; Gnowe- a 
lover of truth and free. enquiry as I am, 
apd as you profeſs yourſelf to be, I ſhall 
make no farther apology for offering in 
this public manner the following remarks 
to your notice ;—I hope they ariſe only 
from the principles of true Chriſtian cha- 
.rity, a love to the conſtitution of that 
country I have the happineſs to be born 
under ; and an individual reſpect to * 
ſelf, whom I have ever conſidered as 
hearty labourer in the vineyard of ho 


goſpel. 


But as mere difference of opinion ought 
to make no breach in Chriſtian charity, 
I ſhall freely confeſs, that on ſome heads 
mentioned in your letter to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, I think you. appear, 
with an ingenuity which you are accuſ- 
tomed to uſe, to confound ſo many things 
together, that, on a ſlight ſurvey, you 
have varniſhed over the application of 
the Diſſenters far the. repeal of the teſt- 
act, in ſuch pleaſing colours; giving it 
ſuch an air of virtuous fimplicity, and 

yet 
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yet at the fame time laudable exertion, 


that the meaſure ſeems, as I before ob- 


ſerved, at a firſt view, ſuch as every friend 


to toleration ſhould devoutly with to be 


granted to the petitioners. 


As to your addreſs to the Miniſter, or 
your own or your party's, or any other 
party's expectations from him, as to his 
conduct about the once propoſed reform, 
his education, or his principles, they are 
ſubjects I ſhall not meddle with. I am 
not going to panegyrize Mr. Pitt, or to 
condemn Dr. Prieſtley. They, as well 


as humble me, are amenable to a tri- 


bunal, where every controverſy is unneceſ- 


fary for the diſcovery of thoſe truths, which 


ſurround at in one eternal blaze of reful- 


gency. 


But to the ſubject. I muſt firſt remark 
one paſſage in the fifth page of your let- 
ter, which runs as follows: 


« As an individual, give as much at- 
<© tention to religion, and a future life, as 
Lott, B 2 you 
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you pleaſe; but as the oſtenſible Prime 
« Miniſter of his country, you have no- 
te thing to do with any life beſides the 
& preſent, and the happineſs of the inha- 
* bitants of this iſland in it.“ What 
a poſition, Reverend Sir, have you laid 
down here! Is this a compliment to the 
Miniſter or his country, or to the eternal 
and ever watchful providence of the 
Father of all countries? Let it be de- 
ſigned for whom it may, they will be 
little obliged to you for the obſervation, 
I it is to apply to the Miniſter, it muſt 
infinuate, that to make a Miniſter, there 
requires onlya verſatility of manners, know- 
ledge, and general diſſimulation; which 
are diſpoſitions always beſt exerted by 
thoſe who anſwer this deſcription; and 
who have not, nor have the preſumption 
even to think they have, any thing to do 
with any life beſides the preſent ; but, 
unchecked by any principles of conſci- 
ence, which muſt be founded on the 
ideas of futurity, and ſuperior by their ſi- 
tuation to human appeals, may thus take, 
unreſtrained by any ties, divine or human, 
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whatever ſteps intereſt or ambition may 
point out, either for their own aggran- 
l dizement, or that of their country. Such 
1 was not the ſtateſman of old, who, when 
a project was delivered to him, that bid 
fair to have ruined the enemy, replied, 
« Tt will be advantageous, but it is not 
« juſt.” But if this obſervation is to 
apply to this country, as one of a peculiar 
deſcription, gracious God ! what is the 
5 ſpirit of the remark, but that the Miniſ- 
| ter of this country, (called and believed 
4 to be a nation which has received the firſt 
lights of revelation) will be the beſt go- 
vernor of it, if he neither knows, and 
| according to your inſtructions, acts as if he 
| neither knew nor thought any thing about 
| it ? But, Reverend Sir, if this extra- 
| ordinary paſſage applies to the third part 
of my remark on your obſervation—I 
muſt anſwer you in words more forcible 
: on ſo ſolemn an occaſion, and let the 
0 Almighty ſpeak for himſelf, and anſwer 
in his own words; let him ſhew you that 
he requires ſomething more from the rulers 
of the people, than you require them to | 
poſ- 
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poſſeſs ; for upon the appointment of Jo- 
ſhua; he ſays, The book of the law 
© ſhall never depart out of thy mouth, 
* but thou ſhalt meditate therein day and 
* night, that thou mayeſt obſerve to do 
* according to all that is written therein.” 
This, let the Miniſter remember, the 
King of kings requires at his hands ; 
and let him not be led away with a vain 
idea that he has nothing to do with any 
- concerns but mere ſtate artifice, leſt, as 
the apoſtle obſerves on another occaſion, 
* he having hope only in this life, ſhould 
abe of all men moſt miſerable.” Let 
me conjure you, Reverend Sir, to reflect, 
with your accuſtomed temper and cool- 
neſs, upon the danger that may be done 
to religion, in thus ſeparating it from the 
lawful government of the ſtate, and in- 
deed throwing it by as uſeleſs lumber, 
having neither weight nor value, in that 
juſt diſtribution of rewards or puniſh- 


ments, which upright legiſlation is always 


bound religiouſly to preſerve, and not to 
preſerve merely from temporal views 
alone, but from views of the higheſt 

con- 
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conſequence, the union of order as a 
ſtate, and the improvement of morals, 
virtue and religion. 


I come now, Sir, to the following ob- 
ſervation, page 11. Why, then, ſhould 
« not the propoſed trial be made? for 
« every regulation of this kind can be 
* nothing more than a trial, or experi- 
ment. If any danger thould ariſe from 
« it, it could not be ſo ſudden, but that 
there might be time enough to prevent 
the miſchief from being fatal to us.”— 


* 


When reaſons of great conſequence, 
amounting to almoſt abſolute neceſſities, 
can be given for any change, they, like 
chirurgical operations, muſt and ought to 
be ſubmitted to; and it is weakneſs to 
refuſe to undergo ſuch trial.— If, Sir, the 
Diſſenters were really aggrieved or op- 
preſſed, if either their religious rites or 
opinions were interrupted or refuſed them, 
I ſhould with heart and hand have joined 
their application; I ſhould ſay with you, 
Reverend Sir, that the trial ſhould be 
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made; but when we recolle& what have 


been the conſequences of revolutions, in 


politics, or general opinions in religion, 
we muſt confeſs, that theſe are not experi- 


ments haſtily to be made; or trials raſhly 


to be ventured upon. For I am convinced, 
however it might ſerve the argument, Dr. 
Prieſtley is too well grounded in the re- 
cords of time, and circumſtances, to be- 
lieve, that the experiment once made, and 
proving noxious, there would be time 
enough to prevent the miſchief becoming 
fatal. Rights, whether juſt or unjuſt, 
once given up by the governors, can ſel- 
dom be reſumed from the governed, with- 
out the exertion of force; and force, 
when once exerted upon religious occa- 
ions, is a wide waſting miſchief, too fatal 
for a moderate man even to think on with- 

out horror. Vou have juſtly obſerved 
that every reformation has been the effect 
of change—that change therefore, in it- 
ſelf, is no evil, we readily allow ; nor do 
we with to conſider it as ſuch.—But let 
us beware of that internal reſtleſſneſs of 


the human heart, which is too often diſ- 
| contented 
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E 
contented with the moſt perfect ſituation 
of things, that the fallibility of all human 
inſtitutions will allow; and which ſees an 
ideal perfection that exiſts only in the heat- 
ed imagination of thoſe, who fancy a world 
as it ought to be, forgetting the ſtate of the 
world as it really is. Thus under an idea 
of ſupporting, what would really be the 
natural rights of mankind, were they all 
as they ought to be, virtuous, undeſigning 
and unambitious ; they are ready to take 
away the neceſſary curbs which reſtrain 
thoſe, who too frequently make a veil of 
patriotiſm, or religion, to diſturb the pub- 
lic peace, or embroil the eſtabliſh'd wor- 
ſhip of the kingdom. I do not wiſh to 
be underſtood as trying to fix ſo odious a 


charge on the preſent petitioners ; on the 


contrary, I moſt ſincerely love and value 
thoſe who are impelled only by a regard to 
real, unprejudiced religion ; but they will 
not, I hope, be angry with me, for ſaying 
that the body of the Diſſenters, who have 
ſupported the petitioners, appear to me to 
be forging chains for themſelves and us ; 
and I fear that like the frogs in the fable, 
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made ;—but when we recolle& what have 
been the conſequences of revolutions, in 

politics, or general opinions in religion, 
we muſt confeſs, that theſe are not experi- 
ments haſtily to be made ; or trials raſhly 
to be ventured upon. For I am convinced, 
however it might ſerve the argument, Dr. 
Prieſtley is too well grounded in the re- 
cords of time, and circumſtances, to be- 
lieve, that the experiment once made, and 
proving noxious, there would be time 
enough to prevent the miſchief becoming 
fatal. Rights, whether juſt or unjuſt, 
once)given up by the governors, can ſel- 
dom be reſumed from the governed, with- 
out the exertion of force; and force, 
when once exerted upon religious occa- 
fions, is a wide waſting miſchief, too fatal 
for a moderate man even to think on with- 
out horror. Vou have juſtly obſerved 
that every reformation has been the effect 
of change—that change therefore, in it- 
ſelf, is no evil, we readily allow ; nor do 
we with to conſider it as ſuch.—But let 
us beware of that internal reſtleſſneſs of 


the human heart, which is too often diſ- 
contented 
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contented with the moſt perfect fituation 
of things, that the fallibility of all human 
inſtitutions will allow'; and which ſees an 
ideal perfection that exiſts only in the heat- 
ed imagination of thoſe, who fancy a world 
as it ought to be, forgetting the ſtate of the 
world as it really is. Thus under an idea 
of ſupporting, what would really be the 
natural rights of mankind, were they all 
as they ought to be, virtuous, undeſigning 
and unambitious; they are ready to take 
away the neceflary curbs which reſtrain 
thoſe, who too frequently make a veil of , 
patriotiſm, or religion, to diſturb the pub- 
lic peace, or embroil the eſtabliſh'd wor- 
ſhip of the kingdom. I do not with to 
be underſtood as trying to fix ſo odious a 
charge on the preſent petitioners ; on the 
contrary, I moſt ſincerely love and-value 
thoſe who are impelled only by a regard to 
real, unprejudiced religion ; but they will 
not, I hope, be angry with me, for faying 
that the body of the Diſſenters, who have 
ſupported the petitioners, appear to me to 
be forging chains for themſelves and us ; 
and I fear that like the frogs in the fable, 
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they, not contented with their preſent po- 
litical governors, the eſtabliſhment ; which 
I will liken to the log that Jupiter firſt 
threw down among them, but whoſe indo- 
lence did not ſuit the activity of their diſ- 
poſitions, will not ceaſe to weary heaven, 
till they get a king that will fall upon his 
own ſubjects as the crane did; who the 
thunderer in his wrath ſentatlaſt among the 
diſcontented animals. By an exchange, 
Which I fear will be made to a Preſbytery, 
which always carries religious interference 
farther, and as violently, as Epiſcopacy has 
ever done, and being in religion, what a 
republic is in government, is always a 
heavier tyranny over individuals than mo- 
narchy, as it is compoſed of a greater num- 
ber of rulers, whoſe oppoſitions divide the 
people into their own trifling yet eager con- 
tentions. But leſt I ſhould be told, that 
by proving too much I have proved no- 
thing, and that when alluding to the fa- 
ble, I called the eſtabliſhment a log, and 
by ſo doing, either meant to expoſe it to ri- 
dicule, or muſt be obliged to confeſs it 
uſeleſs, if not injurious ; leſt I ſay, this 

ſhould 
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ſhould be charged upon me, I muſt treſ- 
paſs, Rev. Sir, a little on your time, to ex- 
plain my opinion on eſtabliſhments ; for it 
is now time for me to ſay, that whatever 
uſe I think them of, to keep by their au- 
thority, the various religious defenders of 
particular creeds, from attacking each 
other with any other weapon than the pen ; 
yet I conceive the higheſt praiſe that can be 
beſtowed upon them, farther than this, is 
to ſay that they are quiet, I will not ſay ſu- 
pine; that they interfere not with the religi- 
ous opinions of any of the peaceable ſubjects 
of the kingdom, nor reſtrain in any caſe, 
their particular rites, religious ceremonies, 
or worſhip, ſo long as ſuch rites and wor- 
ſhip, militate not againſt the public morals 
and general adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment. This, fir, alone is in my humble 
opinion, toleration ; a ſyſtem that can exiſt 
only, where the eſtabliſhment is ſo cautious 
of embroiling the ſtate, that by honeſt and 
well meaning minds, who have too great a 
ſhare of that internal reſtleſſneſs I before 
hinted at,*may be miſtaken for indolence 
and ſupineneſs ; or at leaſt, I fear often 

C 2 -—""ferves 
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ſerves for ſounding ſuch a charge, for the 
purpoſe of levelling, if poſſible; fo excel- 
lent, temperate and well ordered a conſti- 
tution, which has not for the laſt century 
known or produced one ſingle inſtance-of 
individual perſecution. Every thing be- 
yond this cannot be called toleration, and 
therefore overthrows the very prayer of the 
petitioners themſelves, as all that exceeds 
this muſt be called e/fab/;hment, and in 
every view that it can poſſibly be placed 
in, tends with the moſt unjuſtifiable raſh- 
neſs, to take away the only authority that 
can interfere, with proper weight, amongſt 
the jarring paſſions of men, whoſe heated 
imaginations will all ſee a divine right in 
their own peculiar opinions or prejudices ; 
the conſequence of which mult inevitably 
be, what has been before, the endeavours 


of every party to procure an eſtabliſhment 
of their own theological tenets. 


In your twelfth page I find the follow- 
ing words, Bithops are recorded in all 
* hiſtories, as the moſt jealous, the moſt 
* timorous, and of courſe the moſt vin- 
** dictive of all men.“ 


Had 
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Had I not the authority of your name, 
Rev. Sir; to convince me that the letter to 
Mr. Pitt, was your production; all your 
enemies, could not have perſuaded me to 
believe, that the author of the Corruptions 
of Chriſtianity, was the ſame man who 
penned the letter in queſtion. Nor do 1 
indeed admit that they are the production 
of the ſame perſon, but muſt ſuppoſe your 
ſituation of mind, heated in the preſent con- 
teſt, to be that of Brutus's ; fo ſhortly yet 
ſo beautifully deſcribed by Shakeſpear, 


« That poor Brutus, with himſelf at war, 
c Forgets the ſhew of love to other men.“ 


For ſurely ſuch: an indiſcriminate and ge- 
neral cenſure of any ſet of men whatever, 
would be highly blameable, in an indiffer- 
ent writer on politics ; but in 2 follower 
of him who when he was reviled, reviled 
not again, it muſt be conſidered as a com- 
pleat deſertion of thoſe chriſtian principles 
that the goſpel lays down; this is not the 
frame of mind there deſcribed, which 
ſpeaketh no evil, And to this I may add, 


that the many illuſtrious names that might 
be 
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be mentioned, formerly exiſting amon g 
that body of men, would ſhew your aſſer- 
tion not well founded. Can I, as an im- 
partial Proteſtant, refuſe my tribute of 
gratitude to ſuch a Biſhop as the famous 
Groſtete, Biſhop of Durham, who though 
2 Catholic, and in the darkeſt times of Pa- 
pal ignorance, exerted his utmoſt endea- 
vours to prevent perſecution, and to en- 
lighten mankind. Is the virtuous Fiſher, 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, and one of the ſame 
perſuaſion, a character that anſwers your 
deſcription ? and to come nigher our own 
time and our own profeſſion, ſhall Tillot- 
ſon, Secker,® Newton, Wilſon, and many 
more, that might be mentioned, if I had 


* As a proof of Secker's vindictive diſpoſition, if 
I am not miſtaken, take the following anecdote,----- 
When the moſt ſenſeleſs, and yet malevolent free- 
thinker that ever vilified Chriſtianity, was by his im- 
prudence reduced to the extreme of poverty, this true 
diſciple of his great Maſter, forgot all the trifling abuſe 
that his pen had laviſned on him and his profeſſion, 
and allowed him out of his privy purſe, a decent main- 
tenance till he died; thoſe who know moſt of the hiſ- 
cory of thoſe times, will know I mean Peter Annet. 
an 
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an inclination to make this a book, inſtead 
of a pamphlet. Shall they, my dear fir, be 
recorded . as the moſt jealous, the moſt ti- 
“ morous, and of courſe the moſt vindictive 
« of men; Forbid it charity, forbid it truth. 
In ſhort I muſt beg your pardon when I do 
it, but the lines force themſelves from my 
pen. This character of the Biſhops of the 
Church of England, could only ſuit thoſe 
times deſcribed by Butler, 


« When oyſter women lock'd their fiſh up, 
« And trudg'd away to cry, no Biſhop.” 


I might as juſtly ſay, that Preſbyterian- 
iſm could by the records of hiſtory, be 
clearly proved to be compoſed of nothing 
more than a ſyſtem of violence and perſe- 
cution, to all thoſe of oppoſite opinions.— 
If I choſe to ranſack publications, that in 
your extenſive reading, I dare ſay you are 
no ſtranger to ; I mean Geo. Biſhop's New 
England Judged by the Spirit of the Lord, 
Mather's Hiſtory of New England, &c. 
where the reader may find the Diſſenters 
who left England themſelves on the ac- 


count of perſecution, impriſoning, cutting 
off 


16 J 

off the ears, and hanging up the Quakers, 
men, women and children, becauſe they 
differed from them in religious worſhip... 
John O'Leyden, and the Anabaptiſts of 
Munſter, or the Pre- Adamites of our own 
country, might as well be brought for- 
wards to diſgrace the Diſſenters, with as 
much ſhew of argument, and as much 
fairneſs of reaſoning. : 


I come now to the following remark in 
the eighteenth page: 


What we are aiming at is to enlighten 
«« the minds of the people, and to ſhew 


them that in the church eſtabliſhment, +. 


* there is much of error and ſuperſtition ; 
* and if we can convince them that it is 
* fo, (and of this I have no doubt) in 


<* proper time, they will take it down of 
« themſelves.” 


This, Reverend Sir, is not a fair repre- 
ſentation of the conduct of the Diſſenters; 
and from the ſame reaſon I infer, that it is 
not a fair repreſentation of their deſign. I 

ſhall 


_—_ 


. 
ſhall not now enter into the diſpute whe- 
ther there is or is not error and ſuperſti- 
tion in the church; I can eaſily paſs that 
by, though I do not admit the aſſertion, 
and, on the contrary, think it rather un- 
civil: (but I thank my God I have learnt 
ſome degree of temper in all the religious 
controverſies I have ever been engaged in) 
and ſhall on this paſſage only obſerve, that 
the Diſſenters do not reſt with only con- 
vincing the people that the eſtabliſhment 
is wrong, and fo leaving 'them till that 
conviction takes place, to take it down of 
themſelves; on the contrary, they inſiſt by 
the / preſent application to have the honour 
of taking it down for them. —Knowing, 
I ſuppoſe, by the ſpirit of prophecy that 
the proper time is now at hand.- 


7 


A few lch farther, you ay, 


After his there may * 0 Billops, as 
the term is now underſtood; but there 
may be Chriſtian miniſters, the people 
may be as well inſtructed in their duty, 
20s "oY may live as bappily, and. make as 
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The very name Biſhop, ſeems to be the 
great ſtumbling block, and rock of offence; 
it is the only unrighteous thing that is to 
be put out of the camp of the Iſraelites, 
and when that is done, however'danger- 
ous the attempt, or fatal the conſequences 
we are only to be where we were before; to 
live as happily here, and provide gs well for 
hereafter. On this head I ſhall ſay no 
more, it 1s a mode of political arithmetic 
that ſeems to throw fo ſmall a balance in 
our favour, 


A much more ſerious argument now 
offers itſelf to my view; an argument, I 
am juſt as much intereſted in, Reverend 
Sir, as you and your friends——you ſay. 


* If you would make the toleration 
* complete, you muſt give us a power of 
„ doing that by law, which we now do 
* by connivance; the power of declaring 
* and defending our religious principles.” 


How 
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How you could ever and yourſelf Jjuſ- 
_ tified in making this aſſertion I know not; 
burt for you to make it, at the very inſtant 
you are doing the very thing you require 
leave to perform, i is ſuch a mode of trifling 
with the argument as is not ſuitable to the 
rank you hold, as a miniſter, tolerated by 
the eſtabliſhment, and, at the inſtant, em- 
ployed in combating its principles ; and 
that not by connivance, not by any ſecret 
clandeſtine methods of conveying your 
opinions to the public, by ſuch methods 
as might elude both ſearch and diſcovery; 
but openly publiſhing that very letter of 
complaint, ſigned with your name, and 
avowed as your act and deed. And ſurely 
no man would wiſh, in the moſt diſtant 
manner, that you or the champion of any 
religious ſect or party, ſhould be moleſted 
for ſuch a proceeding, or in the leaſt im- 
peded in the execution of it. God forbid! 
Let us hear if fairly and quietly urged ; 
all the complaints that you have to ſet 
forth; and let us anſwer them with as 
much temper and moderation. When 
En in the firſt entering on this ber of 
n Na "your 
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as, letter, "that. it was a e abr 
ment, and that I was as much intereſted 
in it as yourſelf, I ſaid ſo from a convic- 
tion that I had no little ground for the 
aſſertion. It i 1s, not ferious as founded on 
truth, but ſerious ag it applies to the fears 
and the prejudices. of. the multitude, for iti 
ſeems as aptly fitted to raiſe a religious 
tumult as if it had been wrote with ſuch 
a deſign. Every one who does not think 
or practice as the eſtabliſhment ſets forth, 

1s hereby, if he has not too much good 
ſenſe, led into an alarm for his individual 
ſafety, and is ready to join any party 
againſt this horrid eſtabliſhment, till it is 
by ſome means levelled; which if once 
brought about by ſuch a, conſpiracy, the 
authors of its deſtruction would then find 
time to turn the points of their on 
ſwords againſt each others breaſts; and 
civil diſſentions muſt unavoidably orevall 
till one party, by numbers or addreſs, 
gaining the aſcendant; common ſenſe 
(without much, labour to prove ſo ſelf 
evident a matter) would fas certainly lead 
them to found an eftabliſhment, in which 


they 
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they are a agreed themſelves, and which, if 
they are as moderate as the eſtabliſhment 
of the preſent day, they will join with the 
civil or ſecular authority; not only for 
their own ſecurity, but to enable it to in- 
terfere with due weight, to prevent the miſ- 
chiefs that would infallibly ariſe, from the 
inferior ſects attacking each other, with- 
out ſuch interference ſo ſupported. In 
ſhort, as I before 'obſerved, I am as nearly 
and as deeply intereſted in this part of your 
remarks, as yourſelf and your party. I en- 
joy the benefits of this connivance, as you 
term it, with a grateful heart, and chearful 
ſpirits. I am a Proteſtant of the Church 
of England, in the common acceptance of 
the word ; but I frequent not her ceremo- 
nies, nor thoſe of any other place of religi- 
ous worſhip, and yet I live unmoleſted and 
unabuſed, in the quiet enjoyment of my 
opinjons, prejudices, or miſtakes, which 
ever they may be; and at the ſame time, 
when I turn over the hiſtoric page, I am 
enraptured to ſee the change that ſcience, 
and the better knowledge of the true prin- 
ciples of religion, has introduced among 
our 
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our governors in theological matters; who 
confeſs by their moderation in practice, 
that although a law, and a teſtimony, are 
neceſſary, for to bear a general and public 
witneſs, that God is; and that he is to be 
worſhipped, adored, and (ſo far as human 
frailty may be allowed the expreſſion, when 
ſpeaking of a Being ſo infinitely above our 
idea, beloved) yet, that even that eſta- 
bliſhment itſelf, obliges no man to worſhip, 
or adore, in that way which they think 
beſt; when ſuch manner does not ſuit his 
conceptions or inclination, they there- 
fore wiſely let him alone, fo long as 
his public conduct militates not againſt 
public morals, or the eſtabliſhed law; 
and he keeps from interfering-with, or de- 
firing to enjoy thoſe honours or emolu- 
ments, which the ſtate has aſſigned to 
thoſe, whoſe communion with it, religious 
and civil, it has no doubt about. 


Lou ſay, Reverend Sir, Repeal the 
Act of King William, which makes it 
* blaſphemy to impugn the doctrine of 
the Trinity. I think it my duty to 
. * attempt 
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tc attempt the utter overthrow of this 
10 doctrine; which 1 conceive to be a fun- 


1% damental corruption of _ religion 
ec „which I profeſs.” | | 


For the ſake of that religion which you 
profeſs, as well as the rank and deſerved 
eſteem that you hold in the world, pre 
ſerve conſi ſtency, in a matter of ſuch mo- 
ment; do not give thoſe who are per- 
fectly careleſs in religious concerns, ſuch 
an opportunity of wounding theology, 
through your fides.—You fay you think 
it your duty to oppoſe this doctrine. Who 
has ever hindered Dr. Prieſtly from per- 
forming this duty ? many years has this 
controverſy been agitated, by you, Sir, 
in the preſs, and from the pulpit ; and no 
eccleſiaſtical anathemas, that could affect 
your. perſon, property, or liberty, have 
been launched againſt you. — God for- 
bid they ſhould, either againſt you who 
oppoſe the doctrine, or againſt any one 
who ſupports it.—1 believe I can give you 

the right hand of fellowſhip on this mat- 
ter, though we differ in another; and I 
therefore 
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therefore own that I am under your cir- 
cumſtances. I do not believe the doctrine 
of the Trinity any more than you, Sir; 
though I do not feel any deſire to make 
any public oppoſition to it; always having 
thought, from my earlieſt years, that in 
mere doctrinal points, where the Supreme 
Being and his attributes, or conduct were 
in queſtion, that he, to uſe a vulgar 
phraſe, was able to take his own part; 
and that I ought not to be in a hurry to 
do more for Him, than he in his wiſ- 
dom ſeemed to think proper to do for 
himſelf. —But ſurely the doctrine of the 
Trinity is to be elucidated or overthrown 
in a far different way, than any that can 
be pointed out, by removing all obſtacles 
to places of profit and emolument. 


„Men, you ſay, © may live, and live 
« comfortably, without being juſtices of 
« the peace or exciſemen ; but the confiſ- 
« cation of goods and impriſonment for 
« life, which would be your fate if the 
laws now exiſting were executed, every | 
Bo man 
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* man would fay, would be a ſerious 
* hardſhip.” 


And juſtly would they ſay ſo. I may ſay 
ſo, Sir, as feelingly as you, as I am as 
ſubje& to ſome of theſe obſolete penalties 
as you are. But as it is idle to ſuppoſe 
the return of any ſuch times or principles, 
as thoſe that mark the age thoſe laws 
were enacted in, to indulge fears or pro- 
mote them upon the ſubject, appears a 
weak way of lamenting what we ought, I 

own with you, earneſtly to wiſh done 
away. As, Sir, I do not oppoſe the prin- 
ciples in your letter for the ſake of oppo- 
ſition, or becauſe of any party intereſts or 
connections, I ſhall as freely join you 
when I think you right, as declare it, 
when I think you in an error. I, as well 
as you, ſhould rejoice to ſee a repeal of this 
ſtatute. But was the application of the 
Diſſenters to gain a portion of civil ho- 
nour and advantage, any thing like an 
endeavour to clear up a doubtful point of 
faith or doctrine? I am, I own, ſurprized 
E where 
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where you can ſee the analogy. I con- 
feſs to me it is totally inviſible. 


You ſay, „It is a very unreaſonable 
thing that the fees for marriage ſhould 
« all be given to the Miniſters of the 
Church of England, and that thoſe 
of the Diſſenters themſelves ſhould not 
go to their own Miniſters,” 


I really cannot deſcend, from points of 
faith, and the attributes of Deity, to a 
paltry conſideration of fees of office, with- 
out regret ; and I ſhall only fay on this 
head, that I lament ſeeing the pen of Dr. 
Prieſtley employed in any conteſt about 
the loaves and fiſhes ; and JI therefore beg 
thoſe who apply for places of honour and 
emolument, to ſcrutinize their own hearts, 
and ſce how far that memorable ſaying 
may or may not apply to them, | 


« Verily, verily I fay unto you, ye ſeek 
** me not becauſe ye ſaw the miracles, 
but becauſe ye did catzof the loaves and 
were filled.“ 


Upon 
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Upon the article of Subſcription, you 
ſay, 


e Do all the Miniſters of the Church 
* of England, notwithſtanding their ſub- 
te ſcription of the fame Thirty-nine Ar- 
ce ticles, purpoſely framed in order to 
* prevent diverſity of opinion, think alike? 
© Nay, is it not notorious that they even 
v preach and publiſh as different opi- 
© nions as the Diſſenters themſelves ?—If 
then,“ ſay you, © that liberty was given 
* to all by law, which ſome of the clergy 
© will venture to take by connivance, the 
* conſequence of free diſcuſſion would 
*in time produce a rational and perma- 
„ nent uniformity.” | 


To the firſt of theſe remarks I ſhall 
chearfully accede, that the Miniſters of 
the Eſtabliſhed Church do not all think 
alike; nor do I ſee any reaſon in nature 
that can be aſſigned why they ſhould be 
all uniform in their private opinions, on 
thoſe points of the darker myſteries of 
chriſtianity, about which I ſuſpect all ſides 
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to be cqually ignorant. But I muſt not 
branch out theſe few remarks to a religi- 
ous controverſy ; and therefore, as that 
obſervation of yours, Rev. Sir, has no 
reſpect to the application for the repeal of 
the Teſt Act, I have treſpaſſed on your 
patience and that of the public, to intro- 
duce it, only as it lead to the following 
remark, that “a free diſcuſſion would in 
* time produce a rational and permanent 
*© uniformity” ; and this, Rev. Sir, I have 
again quoted for the benefit of my honeſt 
fellow chriſtians, who like the eſtabliſh- 
ment, and are quiet under that, while 
that is caſy over them ; without having 
any reſtleſs or ambitious deſires, that all 
mankind ſhould think as they do, or that 
they ſhould be of the ſame opinion as all 
the world; a mode of thinking of all 
others the moſt dangerous to true reli- 
gion and undefiled, that which viſits the 
fatherleſs and widow in their affliction, 
and keeps itſelf unſpotted from the world. 
While this idea of general uniformity, 
which would change this world from what 
it is now to heaven by anticipation ; where 
nothing 
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nothing ſhould be ſeen through a glaſs 
darkly, but all face to face, is only from 
the impoſſibility of its ever exiſting, calcu- 
lated to light up again the fires of perſe- 
cution, by the principle of infallibility 
which it holds out; and in which it dif- 
fers from the Church of Rome only in 
this; that the Romiſh Church fay they 
are already in the poſſeſſion of it, and you, 
Reverend Sir, differ from them by ſay- 
ing, ſuch a ſummit is to be gained. The 
conſequences of theſe principles being ſo 
politically ſimilar, I truſt no impartial ob- 
ſerver can miſtake them, and that if in 
thoſe words you have ſpoke your ſenti- 
ments, that ſuch a degree of permament 
uniformity is to be attained; you have 
thereby bound yourſelf, if ever ſuch op- 
portunity arrive, to endeavour the 'eſta- 
bliſhment of ſuch uniformity, opening a 
door thereby, I ſhould fear, to all the 


miſchiefs of religious or miſtaken zeal. 


You ſay, Reverend Sir, to the Right 
Hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, © If, 
* fir, you liſten to the apprehenſions of 

e church- 
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* churchmen, you muſt ſupport every ſyſ- 
* tem that is once eſtabliſhed, be it ever 
* ſo abſurd ; the heads of theſe eſtabliſh- 
* ments, and all who are ſupported by 
* them, never have promoted any refor- 
* mation, and I may therefore preſume 
© never will do it.“ 


And is the Right Hon. Miniſter blame- 
able for ſo doing? certainly not; by your 
own poſitive declaration, have you not 
told him, in the very opening of your let- 
ter, that He had nothing to do with 
any life beſide the preſent ; that it was a 
province large enough for him, and all 
* his colleagues in office, and that for 
* other things, you ſhould look to other 
* perſons.” Why then fall on the unfor- 
tunate miniſter, about buſineſs with which 
vou yourſelf ſay he has no concern? As 
to the perpetual lamentation about refor- 
mation in religion; it appears very like- 
ly to lead men to be ever in fearch of new 
theories, without finding time to make uſe 
of any practice; or, as Butler ſays, 
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As if Divinity had catch'd 
The itch, on purpoſe to be ſcratch'd ; 


&« Or that Religion were intended 
«© For nothing elſe but to be mended.” 


If you (you ſay) muſt have a ſtate re- 
„ ligion, for which I own I ſee no occa- 
« flon whatever, let it be at leaſt ſome- 
* thing rational and intelligible : ſome- 
* thing that mankind may ſee to afford a 
* natural foundation of good conduct here, 
* and of reaſonable expectations hereaf- 
« ter; and ſuch is the Unitarian doctrine, 
as oppoſed to your Trinitarian doctrine, 
in the Book of Common Prayer.” 


I feel no repugnance to the believing in 
one God; I know of no more that reaſon 
or the light of nature affords, but I love not 
diſtinctions without differences. The Com- 
mon Prayer uſed at a certain chapel now lays 
before me: I would not venture to quote 
from a memory ſo defective as I fear my 
own to be; and in the order for baptiſm, 
I fihd the following words, after dipping 
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the child, or ſprinkling it with water, put 
into the mouth of the miniſter. 


I baptize thee into the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spi- 
rit ; this is the preſent Unitarian Form.— 
I take up now the Common Prayer, as by 
law eſtabliſhed, and I find the following 
words, for I have not truſted to memory 
for this, no more than the other; it being 
ſo long ſince I was chriſtened, I truſt I 
may be forgiven for having forgot the for- 
mulary ; but judge what muſt be my aſto- 
niſhment, gentle reader, pauſe a little as I 


do... and then read from Baſkerville's 
Common Prayer, | 


N. I Baptize thee, in the Name gf the 


Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghoſt. 


Now, I proteſt, that notwithſtanding the 
alteration, or rather lengthening of in, to 
into, and ghoſt into ſpirit ; I judge the 
man who could diſcern the difference, 


„Could well diftinguiſh and divide, 
A hair *twixt South, and Southweſt ſide.” 


The 
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The ſolemnization of matrimony, as in 
our form of Common Prayer, you have 
very pointedly attacked. I confeſs I can. 
not reſiſt a few words on the ſubject. I ſee 
that in the Unitarian, as well as our very 
aukward, indelicate way, as you call it, 
of ſolemnizing it, you hold faſt the ſame 
authority over thoſe we compliment, in a 
very friendly manner, with the name of the 
Weaker Veſſels, as we do; for, I obſerve, 
there the woman promiſes to love, cheriſh 
and obey, as well as with us; and the man 
only to love and cheriſh, as we do ; which 
convinces me that the firſt Unitarian mar- 
riage ceremony maker was not a lady.— 
Come we now to the winding up the form. 
Your miniſter ſays, 


« Foraſmuch as N. and N. have conſent- 
ed together in holy wedlock, and have 
«« witneſſed the ſame before God, and this 
* company, and thereto have engaged and 
«« pledged themſelves either to other, and 
have declared the ſame, by giving and re- 
ceiving of a ring, and by joining of hands, 


F I pro- 
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« I pronounce, that they be man and wife 
together. Amen.” | 


I was going to have wrote the ſame ar- 
ticle out of the Common Prayer, as by law 
_ eſtabliſhed, but to my great ſurprize found 
not an iota of difference. Is this then act- 
ing philoſophically in the matter in debate, 
to talk of the Unitarian doctrine, as oppo- 
ſed to. the worſhip in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, when the differences are ſo 
trifling in all eſſentials; and that book, 
now uſed by the Unitarians, is four parts 
out of five, verbatim compoſed from it? 
and indeed I think- nothing greater can be 
faid in praiſe of it, as the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, only. found fault with be- 
cauſe eſtabliſhed by law, is compoſed of 
the moſt ſublime ideas of Deity, that the 
imperfection of human nature perhaps 
ever arrived to; the Trinity excepted, 
which may or may not be right, or may 
have a ſecret allegory couched. under it, 
which in the good time and pleaſure of 
God may be manifeſted. And I therefore 
repeat, it is an un-philoſophical way of 

managing 
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managing the argument; for it either ad- 
mits the form right, as a ſet of words con- 
taining a ſecret influence on actions; or ne- 
ceſſary as an appeal to a ſecular and poli- 
tical authority, amounting to the ſame 
thing in Eccleſiaſtical law, as the putting 
a two- penny ſeal, with a bad impreſſion, 
on a dry wafer, dangling to the end of a 
deed, does to the executing the ſame, in 
civil and common law. 


I hope theſe few imperfect obſervations 
may, Reverend Sir, lead you to enquire 
into your principles, as well as thoſe of 
the party that you join; and, as I ſincere- 
ly reſpe& both you and them, I conjure 
you and them to remember, that although 
the Iſraelites reſiſted the Idolatry of Egypt, 
yet they made and bowed down to a Mol- 
ten Calf in the wilderneſs. 


You object to the circumſtance of ob- 
ligation to ſubſcription to the articles of 
the Church, at the time of matriculation 
into our univerſities, —and to this ob- 
jection the reaſonable part might be 

F 2 granted; 
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granted; namely, that ſtudents ſhould be 
obliged only to ſubſeribe to ſuch things 
as are juſt; to ſuch points of doctrine, 
and articles of faith, as are founded on 
the baſis of right reaſon.— But alas ! who 
is to be the judge of this ſet of articles ? 
What would be gained by ſuch a proce- 
dure, as the mere change of one ſet of ar- 
ticles for another, and both of them, per- 
haps, in ſome parts equally teeming with 
inconſiſtency ? But ſhould we on this ac- 
count difcard all articles of any kind ? 


The Diſſenters themſelves, Rev. Sir, 
know better for I need not remind you 
of a late excluſion at a celebrated diſſent - 
ing ſeminary near London, of a great part 
of the ſtudents, and thoſe of as exem- 
plary life and conduct as them who re- 
mained, but who were turned out be- 
cauſe they would not, and could not they 
ſaid in conſcience ſubſcribe to the religi- 
ous creed of their tutor. I admire the 
conduct of both parties, of the men who 
were excluded for conſcience ſake, and of 
him who, upon rational principles, ex- 
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cluded them, as believing he was teach- 
ing them the beſt creed, becauſe on that 
very principle he believed it himſelf; if 
then they did not chuſe to believe the 
ſame, there was no alternative left, be- 
tween the deſtroying all due ſubordina- 
tion in the place, or obliging them to 
go and believe, and propagate their doc- 
trines elſewhere ; for as to a general agree- 
ment in the world on religious points, or 
even in one nation or language, I confeſs 
I never could ſee any the moſt diſtant rea - 
ſon to ſuppoſe it could take place, any 
more than at Court on a birth-day, every 
man ſhould at once take it into his head 
to appear in the drawing-room in a blue 
coat—which I expect not ; they all agree 
in wearing every one a coat, and ſurely 


the colour is indifferent. 


We all agree there is a Gad, and that 
he is goo”, the author of all goodneſs ; 
and that the more we can imitate his at- 
tributes, ſo far as we know them, the 
better and happier we ſhall be ; — but 
whether 
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whether we are to offer up our prayers 
bowing to the eaſt—or no; whether we 
ſhould receive the ſacrament on our knees, 
as the more humble poſture, or fitting, be- 
cauſe we imagine it ſo inſtituted ; whe- 
ther we ſhould call a man who officiates 
in that office a Preſbyter or a Biſhop ; 
whether we ſhould pay him a ſtipulated 
ſum for ſuch miniſtry, or ſuch ſtipend as 
we may think him entitled to; theſe are 
ſo truly the true colour of the coat, that 
I feel the deepeſt concern in my own 
mind, whenever I find well-meaning men 
embittering the minds of the people, one 
againſt another, on ſuch little motives, 
forgetting that it has been ſaid—That in 
every nation .he that feareth God, and 
worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted. 


In the purſuing this argument you ſay 
** — Our plans of education embrace a 
much greater variety of objects; and 
the minds of our youth being unfettered 
* by ſubſcription, are certainly more open 
eto the impreſſion of truth.“ 


If 
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If this obſervation of yours be true, it 
militates in my mind againſt your plan of 
education in the firſt part of it, more than 
ours; for I am very ready to own, that 
our own plan takes in already too many 
objects, and if yours takes in a ſtill greater 
variety, it is then only in that caſe more 
faulty ſtill than our own is; for ſurely 
there is much of ſuperfluous lore, that 
diſtracts the mind, taught in all colleges 
and ſeminaries of religious inſtruction ; 
the only apology for which mode of cul- 
ture that can be made is, the active diſpo- 
ſition of the human mind, eſpecially in 
early years; in which it is impoſſible to 
keep it always fixed entirely on thoſe du- 
ties, which ought to be in thoſe appointed 
ſolely for that department of life, the con- 
ſtant employment of every moment of 
their time. But as this is admitted to be 
unattainable, ſciences are taught to fill up 
thoſe hours of inattention, which might 
otherwiſe be employed in diſſi pation, or 
waſted in indolence ; for as to a remark 
that I have often read and heard, that by 


human ſcience, miniſters are better enabled 
to 
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to illuſtrate divine truths, I have not been 


able by the tenor of the ſcriptures, to find 
it in any degree warranted, ſo as to im- 


preſs it on my mind; having fo ſe 


dom found pure and humble chriſtianity 


united, with the wile, the ſcribe, and the 
diſputer of this world. 

The ſecond part of the remark, Re- 
verend Sir, you have, I humbly conceive, - 
done away yourſelf; the minds of our 
youth, and our aged teachers alſo, are by 
your own words allowed to be as unfet- 
tered by ſubſcriptions as yours are; for 
you ſay a little way back, it is notori- 
* ous that many of the clergy not only 
e think but preach contrary to thoſe arti- 


* cles they have ſubſcribed to. What da- 


mage then does this ſubſcription, and this 


eſtabliſhment do to the cauſe of truth and 
free enquiry ? and how does it appear, 
that it fetters the minds of our teachers 
any more than yours ? 


There are (you ſay) alſo many other 
things relating to your Church Eſta- 
e bliſhment, that ought to be attended 

«« to; 
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to; ſuch as giving ſome of your clergy 
« ſeats in the Houſe of Lords, by which 
«© you debaſe their proper character, and 
« divert them from their proper purſuits ; 
the enormous diſproportion in the pro- 
&« viſion you make for your clergy, and that 
*« moſt inexpedient method of doing it 
e by tythes.“ 
Theſc are arguments ſo branched out, 
that not only their diffuſeneſs, but the 
various things they embrace, prevent a 
regular anſwer in ſuch a pamphlet as this, 
Sufhce it to fay, that if an eſtabliſhment 
be not only neceſſary, but, as I deem it, 
highly uſeful, the Biſhops, as a part of 
that eſtabliſhment, have the higheſt op- 
portunities to be moſt: eminently ſervice- 
able in the Upper Houſe ; where it is 
ſurely proper ſome perſons connected with 
that eſtabliſhment ſhould be placed, to 
ſupport its intereſts, and give every neceſ- 
ſary information upon the varions reli- 
gious queſtions or inquiries, that may 
of courſe come before that high juriſ- 
diction, 
6 You 
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You ſay, © The obligation impoſed on 
the Diſſenters to contribute to the main- 
© tenance of the Public Eſtabliſhment, 
% which you think to be eſſential to its 
** {upport, I think to be equally tyranni- 
cal, unneceſſary, and diſgraceful to it. 
If it be ſuch as really to recommend it- 
„ {elf to a great majority of the people, 
urely that great majority will {upport 
it, without the help of thoſe who have 
a religion of their own to provide for.“ 


This argument would ſerve, 1 conceive, 
as a juſtification, for refuſing payment of 
all taxes levied by Government, becauſe 
the perions refuſing ſhould alledge that 
they did not like either the adminiſtra- 
tion or the line of conduct, which they 
purſued in their official capacity.— But 
to view it in another light; would the 
people at large, if this maxim was eſta- 
bliſhed, contribute ſuthcient to maintain 
thoſe who ſerve at the altar? Are not 
multitudes to carcleſs of the intereſts of re- 
ligion 7 fate, that if the ſtate did not 

obuge 
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oblige them to contribute a part of their 
property to the maintenance of the pablic 
ſervice of religion, they would entirely 
withhold ſuch contribution, and by that 
means prevent the circulation of religious 
knowledge, which in the preſent day mutt 
depend upon human means tor its ſup- 
port ; for I have found few Apoſtles Itke St, 
Paul, either in the Church, or among. the 
Diſſenters, who have wrought with their 
hands, becauſe they would not be charge- 
able to the brethren. 


© The aid of the Diſſenters (vou ſay) 

c has more than once been wanted to ſe. 
© cure the civil libertics of this country, 
% and even to befriend the Eccleſiaſtica! 
'* eftabliſhment of it, and it may be want- 
* ed again. Our anceſtors were pril. i- 
ettora- 


F pally inſtrumental, both in the! 1 


*© tion of the Stuarts, and in the jettlement 


* of the crown in the preſent reigning fa- 
# Oh, 1 35 
% mily. 
/ 


God forbid, Reverend Sir, that Iſhould 
deny the truth of this paſſage in your let- 
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ter; but what does it lead to? Your an- 
ceſtors, the Difſenters, have aſſiſted to be- 
friend the eſtabliſhment of this country? If 
then it is a dangerous and improper eſta- 
bliſhment, your anceſtors acted as dange- 
rous citizens in aſſiſting of it; and we 
ought to beware of their deſcendants, 
but if it was a good eſtabliſhment, they 
acted wiſely and virtuouſly, in affording it 
ſuch aſſiſtance; and their deſcendants are 
miſtaken, to ſay no worſe of them in their 
preſent attacks upon it. Your anceſtors 
were principally inſtrumental in the reſto- 
ration of the Stuarts. Admit it tor a mo- 
ment, but admit at the fame time, that 
theſe ſame anceitors were the very men that 
brought the miſguided monarch, Charles 
the Firſt, to the block; and what great 
compliment do you then pay thele poor 
anceſtors, except loading them with the 
heavy charge of inconfifteacy ? 


You ſay, Reverend Sir, to the Chancel- 
lor, „On no conſideration, would I have 
any thing Gone by the governing pow- 
ers, but with the hearty concurrence, 


«© and 
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* and at the requiſition of the people. 
% All J aſk of you, as one of our gover- 
nors, is to lay no undue bias on the 
minds of men. Put them into a fitua- 
tion to judge freely, and have that con- 
& fidence in truth, as to believe that it 
cc will be able to recommend and enforce 
86 itſelf. 


6c 


4 


** 


ec 


* 


Now, fir, to what does this paragraph 
refer? You would not have any thing done 
but with the hearty concurrence, and a! 


7 
— } % 


the reguiſition of the people. If then you 
think the repeal ought to have taken 
place, we muſt enquire whom you chute 
to call the people; for I, who have ever 
underſtood the mazority in all free countries, 
(where matters of government are at all 
ſubmitted to them, to conſtitute he Pes 
ple, am ſurpriſed you do not fee the 
propriety of the Diflenters ſubmitting to 
the opinion of that majority, who fo far 
from making any requiſition for ſuch a te- 
peal, which you, with a candour that does 
you honour, fay would be neceſſary before 
any ſuch alteration be made ; they on the 

contrary, 


on 
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contrary, when ſuch requiſition comes not 


from themſelves, but from the ſmaller party, 


think it a dangerous experiment, and there- 
fore not N to venture upon it; and 
as to any undue bias that has been or could 
be laid on the Houſe of Commons, by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I know of 
none in this queition, nor do I think that 
any exiſted, except that which conſtitutes 
the Parliament itſelf, and the right of 
every repreſentative who fits within its 
walls; I mean freedom of ſpeech, as well 
as opinion; and if any member, or num- 
ber of e in the debate upon ſuch 


bill, or any other bill, advance ſab ſtantial 
rcaſons in favour of any me -aſures, or as 


cogent arguments againſt ſuch law paſſ- 
ing, and theſe reaſons and arguments 
being admitted, as founded on the beſt 
conſtitutional principle the nature of 
the enquiry aftords; if then, upon 
ſuch reaſons fairly and honeſtly laid 
before them, they give their ſuffrages, 
J hope ſuch bias will ever exiſt within 
that Houſe; as no longer than that does 


exiſt, 


N 


exiſt, do I expect to ſee the conſtitution 
continue; and on this ground, I am very 
ready to put the ſame reliance apon truth 
that you do, and to believe, that the truth 
in which you place ſo proper a confidence, 
has been able to recommend and enforce it- 
ſelf, notwithſtanding the late attack which 
has heen made upon it, by ſo reſpectable a 
body, as I allow the petitioners to be, but” 
whoſe numbers, rank or fortune, ought to 
weigh nothing, if they undertake the bring- 
ing about any thing that may be detrimen- 
tal to the general welfare 


There is another obſervation of yours, 
which IT thought to have paſſed over, left 
the heat which is predominant in the 
compoſition of it, ſhould have excited any 
warmth 1n reply. But I hope what I have 
hitherto written, has fully convinced you, 
Reverend Sir, and the public alſo, that! 
have no wiſh to make up my deficiencies 
in knowledge or argument, by uſing inſo- 
lence or abuſe; but that as I with as much 
your advantage, and a general enlighten- 
ing upon any dark parts of this ſubject, 
for 
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for the ſake of the Diſſenters as I do for 
the Church, that that will always be to 
me, the ſtrongeſt of all poſſible reaſons for 
managing the controverſy with modera- 
tion, not with a falſe and inſinuating pre- 
tence to candour, but with a ſpirit truly 
influenced by its affection to both parties. 
Your oblcrvation is as follows, 


It has been ſaid, that if the Diflenters 
gain this point, they will aim at ſome- 
* thing more. This I acknowledge. We 
'* fhould als many things more, becauſe 
te there are many things more that we con- 
c ceiyeourtelves to be entitled to, and which 
* it will be no injury, but an advantage to 
our country to grant us, We are a part 
« of the community, which in return for 
great merit, have received great injuries; 
part of chem no doubt are removed, but 
<< jt docs not follow, that the remainder 
* are no burden. We feel them to be fo, 
and ſhall take every fair opportunity of 
*© endeavouring to relicve ourſelves. Let 
** the Biſhops be fully apprized of thus, 
and take their meaſures accordingly. 


«« We 
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*© We have the frankneſs and magnani- 
© mity, of which they are deſtitute, and 


e ſhall not endeavour to take them by 
« ſurpriſe.” 


I hope that I ſhall feel much leſs paſ- 
hon in anſwering this paragraph, than ap- 
pears to have been felt in the dictating of 
it. Is this religious or civil controverſy ? 
Is it deſigned to ſet the Corruptions of 
Chriſtianity in their proper light, or is it 
intended to ſhew the great deſigns that are 
ſecretly hatching againſt us, from a quar- 
ter, where, in the ſimplicity of our hearts 
we apprehended no danger ? But what 
an extent this paſſage may lead to, if 
avowed by the Diffenters, ſhould ſet us 
about thinking, and is the ſtrongeſt reaſon 
in nature for our oppoſing any the leaſt al- 
teration, as every conceſſion that is made 
on the ſide of the eſtabliſhment, will be 
found by this declaration to produce a new 
demand ; and every new demand granted, 
muſt as certainly lead to the ſtrengthen- 
ing the one party, and weakening the 
other, till, as you intend proceeding, there 

H 18 
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is no doubt of your going on till the eſta- 
bliſhment, or the ſtate may want ſufficient 
force to dare refuſing the moſt YN 


able demands. 


This declaration ſurely breathes forth 

a ſpirit of attack ſo determined, that no- 
thing but the allwiſe providence of God 
could have urged you to the making of it 
ſo ſoon, and I ſhall therefore not heſitate 
to ſay, —that if, after this declaration, 
the eſtabliſhment does not watch with 
more circumſpection over their own rights, 
and ours as connected with them, they 
will deſerve whatever loſs their want of 
circumſpection may bring upon them; and 
I think that the moſt moderate reaſoners 
upon this ſubject, however before they 
might have been ready to have wiſhed the 
petitioners ſucceſs, will now ſee that the 
conſequence of ſuch ſucceſs would have 
been new demands continually raifed up, 
to the great injury of the internal peace 
and ſocial quiet of the kingdom. And 
therefore after the declaration, that you 
ſhould aſk many things more that you 
conceive 


1 

conceive yourſelves to be entitled to, —it 
is high time for us to conſider, as I be- 
fore obſerved, whether by granting thoſe 
firſt requeſted, we ſhall not get ourſelves 
into ſuch a ſituation, as to be obliged, 
however unwilling, to make every con- 
ceſſion required, however injurious, 


As to the remark, „ that you have 
« that frankneſs and magnanimity of 
* which the Biſhops are deſtitute, and 
< that if they have any magnanimity, they 
* ſhould let the motion come from them- 
« ſelves ;” this mult be called at any rate 
begging the queſtion ; for while the mo- 
tion, and the ſubſtance and conſequences 
ſuppoſed to be contained in it, are a matter 
of diſpute on both ſides, it is mere decla- 
mation to talk about magnanimity in the 
Biſhops, if they ſhould bring forwards 
ſuch a motion, when they are of opinion 
ſuch a mode of conduct would be highly 
injurious ; and it is not you or I, Re- 
verend Sir, that have any right to fay 
they a& merely on intereſted principles ; 
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the Searcher of hearts, he alone is maſter 
of this ſecret. | 


I ſhall therefore reſt quiet, with the 
hope that theſe words, which on a firſt 
review appear big with ſome hidden dan- 
ger, do only mean an application in fu- 
ture, for what you ſay would make you 
ſecure in the public profeſſion and exerciſe 
of your religion, and not for any portion 
of civil power, without you are inclined to 
make thoſe profeſſions which thoſe intruſted 
with that civil power think neceflary ;— 
and if this be the meaning of this paſſage, 
I truſt your candour will lead you pub- 
lickly to make ſuch a declaration, for 
the fake of the Diſſenters at large, among 
whom you hold ſuch a diſtinguiſhed 
rank, that your avowal of any opinion 
of this public nature, is imagined as an 


avowal of the opinion of that reſpectable 
body. 


But if an application ſhould be made 


for the removal of idle and unjuſt penal- 
ties, 
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ties, which I allow do exiſt ; but which 
the good ſenſe and moderation of an 
eſtabliſhment like the preſent will never 
ſurely put in force; yet I fay ſhould 
ſuch an application be made, that wilt 
be of ſo different a complexion in its 
outſet, and ſo different in its conſequences, - 
that I doubt not but it would meet with 
the hearty concurrence of thoſe very 
Biſhops, whom I cannot ſay you have 
kindly treated. For myſelf, I know I 
ſhould rejoice at ſuch a meaſure being 
adopted, becauſe, as I conceive inward 
religion to be a buſineſs entirely between 
a man and his Maker, I know no authority 
a wiſe and good government can exert over 
it, but the ſupport of profeſſional teachers 
for thoſe who chuſe to come and hear 
them; and an uniformity of opinion among 
them ſo ſupported, is ſurely as neceſſary 
an appendage to a well-ordered ſtate, as 
any court of law or equity. 


I am ſenſible that there are many things 
which I have paſſed in your letter, which 


are 
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are equally founded on miſtaken princi- 


ples, as the few I have endeavoured to 
anſwer ; but as the deſign of theſe thort 
obſervations, is only to convey as com- 
pendiouſly as poſſible, a few cautions to 
thoſe whom the ingenuity of your letter may 
have made a dangerous impreſſion upon; 
I ſhall forbear any farther obſervations 
on it, —and ſhall now addreſs myſelf, 
Reverend Sir, immediately to you, as a 
fellow chriſtian, concerned in the ſame 
labour of love ; for though a view of your 
diſtinguiſhed talents and erudition, your 
whole life ſpent in the proſecution of re- 
ligious and philoſophical enquiry, joined 
to the advantages of nature and educa- 
tion, which have been denied to me, 
made me very unwilling to addreſs you on 
this ſubject; yet I found a principle 
within impelling me to run all riſques, 
and encounter every obſtacle, if perad- 
venture I might in any inſtance ſtumble 
upon ſome truths, which might be over- 
looked by abler advocates. 


Let 
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Let me then conjure you, Reverend. 
Sir, to conſider what are the principles of 
the religion of Jeſus. How far diſtant . 
from the honours, profits, emoluments, 
and noiſy contentions of the world, if you 
have any affection for that party which 
you join ; if their ſpiritual concerns are 
more valuable to you than their temporal 
ones, which I truſt they are, from their 
infinite and eternal conſequence, let me 
conjure you, I repeat, not to wiſh the 
way levelled to their gaining admiſſion to 
places of truſt, profit, and honour ; to 
thoſe ſcenes of human buſineſs and worldly 
anxiety, which can never promote the 
cauſe of vital and individual piety ; but 
do on the contrary as certainly check and 
impede our progreſs in the way of ſalva- 
tion. Let us not forget the young man 
in the goſpel ; all the commandments he 
had kept from his youth up—yet the Lord 
knew he lacked one thing, to fell all that 
he had, and give to the poor, that he 
might have treaſure in heaven, and come 
and follow him—but this one thing he 
could 
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could not do, but departed away ſorrow- 
ful, becauſe he had great poſſeflions ;— 
then ſaid Jeſus, © How hardly ſhall a rich 
** man enter into the kingdom of heaven,” 
—not hardly merely becauſe he is rich, 
that would be injuſtice in the Great Diſ- 
poſer of events, who cauſes one to come 
into being in a cottage, and another in 
a palace; but becauſe he ſet his mind on 
the good things of this life, and made 
them his idol ;—and is not the attempt to 
unite pure religion with worldly advan- 
tage likely to be equally dangerous to the 


virtue of individuals ? 


I ſhall now take my leave of you, Re- 
verend Sir, defiring you to believe me your 
ſincere well-wiſher, as well from the 
profit and pleaſure I have received from 
your writings, as from the freedom of en- 
quiry that has ever been an ornament to 
your character; begging your pardg- if 
in the heat of conteſt, I have ſaid any 
thing that treſpaſſes upon politeneſs, and 
at the ſame time humbly deſiring the 

. God 
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God of truth to direct you, I, and all 
mankind, into the way of peace, holi- 
neſs, and univerſal charity, 


Wiſhing you virtue, health, and 
happineſs, 


Jam, Rev. Sir, 


Vours in brotherly love, 


A LAY MAN. 


Sunday Evening, 
April 29, 1787. 


, The Author of theſe Remarks, having been informed by a 
friend, fince this pamphlet went to preſs, that two or more anſwers 
have already appeared upon the ſame ſubject, —begs leave to declare, 
upon his honour, that he has not ſeen a ſingle line of any of them; 
if then he ſhould have hit upon the ſame idea, or mode of reaſoning, 
in any part of this, that more able pens have before advanced, he 
hopes ſuch writers will not be offended, nor charge him with the 
odious crime of plagiariſm, of which he takes this method to declare 
himſelf intirely innocent, : 


